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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 

A MODERN EPIC OF WAR 

It is no wonder that Mr. Thomas Hardy's dramatic epic, 
The Dynasts, is being given as a pageant in London. Indeed, 
the wonder was that during the first months of the war, 
when every little poem on the subject was eagerly read, so 
little was said about this big poem, which stages enormously 
the huge tragedy of war. 

It is a poem both old and new. More than ten years 
ago appeared the first volume of this dramatization of Europe 
disturbed — the period from Napoleon's assumption of dynas- 
tic power to his defeat at Waterloo. War, as a kind of 
madness, a horror, a folly, has for decades been preached; 
yet this poem, which is a massive symbol of this doctrine, has 
been little read. Perhaps because The Dynasts is a departure 
in English patriot poetry, because it has none of the forced 
call to England's past glory of Alfred Noyes' Drake, nothing 
of Kipling's tumult and shouting disguised as prayer, England 
finds the poem too subdued for her liking. Yet as a vision 
or prevision of the present war The Dynasts is for here and 
now. 

There is a semblance of technical drama in this ten years 
of history. The poet has doubled the triangle of rise, climax 
and denouement. Napoleon, as the supreme dynast, com- 
pletes this program, from his crowning in Milan to Water- 
loo; England, his opponent, acts as a counter-force in her 
over-sea fighting from Trafalgar to Waterloo. This history 
everyone knows; its very closeness to fact is all the better 
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basic substance of this symbolized "monster devastation." 
This is most vivid in the Dumb Shows, which, placed like 
parentheses on the page, are really pictures of benumbing 
terror, more subtle than those in Tolstoi's War and Peace. 
Choruses body forth movements too vast for any stage ; spirits 
chant their pity or their resignation, or their sneer at a 
"world so ill contrived." 

In this pageant, which is too literal to be dramatic, and 
in this drama, which is too philosophic to more than flap the 
wings of poesy, there is a great idea. If this is held to, 
whatever is tedious in the twenty or more acts is overborne 
by the essential conception — the gratuitous gambling in life 
by dynasts, and the leaden cruelty of their war game. To 
dramatize this idea, Mr. Hardy had to depart from the 
usual type of historical play. There can be no hero with 
the halo light as in the old epics; no apotheosis of personal 
courage, as in Shakespeare's or Schiller's hero plays. We 
see, not the glory, but "the poor faint poesy of war;" we 
are placed behind the scenes of "this poor painted show called 
soldiering." 

Tragedy, in the autere sense, is not possible where there 
are no staged heroes. The bitter-fate mood of tragic con- 
flict is too fine for dynasts who drive their subjects like 
sheep to slaughter. Napoleon is sometimes made to speak as 
though fate and destiny were his counsellors ; but his speeches 
are weak, too imitative of the heroic manner of Shakespeare. 
This poet has neither temperament nor philosophy for trag- 
edy. His doctrine of the individual and the race as will-less 
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precludes a fight with fate. His dynasts and their subjects 

are, like Jude and Tess and Giles Winterbourne, victims of 

"eternal artistries in circumstance;" they know but "narrow 

freedom;" they "do but as they may, no further dare." All 

their movements are but an 

Emerging with blind gropes from impercipience 
By random sequence — luckless, tragic chance. 

Of fatalism there is plenty: 

Ere systemed suns were globed and lit 
The slaughters of the race were writ, 
And wasting war by land and sea 
Fixed, like all else, immutably. 

And we hear a deep complaint against some superworld, 
which hovers over the misery of this "mud-molded ball." 

The whole drama is a presentment of a "mean monstrous 
ironism." The dynasts, from the forlorn Queen Louise, 
who begs Napoleon for Magdeburg, to Napoleon himself, 
are larger types of "time's laughing-stocks." Irony is easily 
the temperament of Mr. Thomas Hardy. His ironic range, 
with this great drama added to the novels, is complete. 
Life's little ironies and its big ones are never absent from 
his pages. The sinister and the pitying voices are for this 
reason his strongest dramatic as well as lyric instruments 
in this arraignment of war. We hear their resounding com- 
plaint of the plague of rulers and the pity of the ruled : 

Alas! what prayers will save the struggling lands, 
Whose lives are ninepins to these bowling hands ! 

Nothing could be more ironical than a Peace Congress 

described thus: 
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Where every power perpends withal 
Its dues as large, its friends as small, 
Till Priests of Peace prepare once more 
To fight as they have fought before. 

Picture after picture enforces the grim irony of war. Sol- 
diers of opposing armies drink from the same stream, grasp- 
ing hands across the rill before they take each other's lives. 

What more could plead the wryness of the times 
Than such unstudied piteous pantomimes? 

Again are shown soldiers peacefully sleeping by the bivouac 

embers, 

There to pursue at dawn the dynasts' death game 
Unto the ending. 

Humorous irony, delightful in the novels, is not lacking 
in this complete show, which moves from cabinet to camp, 
from ship to field, stopping on the varied routes to allow 
the humblest to complain or to approve. These delicious 
bits are in the best manner of the Wessex peasants, whom 
Hardy can logically put into this great drama. It is Wessex 
which is threatened with Napoleon's invasion; Wessex has 
more than indirect part in the glory of Trafalgar. It is 
this inherited tradition of Wessex as soldiering ground, 
which may have urged the most intensely local of novelists 
into this world-poem in which not Wessex but all England 
has a part. 

How is England to be glorified in a drama which cannot 
glorify war? This, I think, is its great achievement, that 
England's full due of glory is given her. She is the arbiter 
of the great struggle. Her part is becomingly sung or 
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chanted, and the spirit of the verse is one with the patriot 
poetry of England in affirming the right of England to be 
arbiter; but the whole tone of the drama is so uniformly in 
the minor key that there is not a single swashbuckling note 
in the verse. There is no disguising that England's fighting 
with or against dynasts is bitter business. We are spared 
any special adjusting of dramatic moments which might 
appeal to national vanity. A hero like Sir John Moore 
wins the meed of sincere if not a melodious tear; Nelson's 
death does not lack the sentiment appropriate to one whose 
life was deeply sentimental; the most woeful picture of 
war is reserved for a remnant of the English army left to 
die on an island in the Scheldt, "in dynasts' discords, not 
their own." A really epic effect is secured in the battle of 
Waterloo ; an' effect beside which Victor Hugo's much quoted 
chapter is a burden of detail. 

There are choruses to sing the power of the English 
fleet; they are simple and modest in effect, for the victory 
of England is no occasion for shout or triumph. All is 
restrained by a deep sense of the sacrifice which victory de- 
mands. The Dynasts is thus an advance in English patriot 
poetry; it avoids both the bombast of Rule, Britannia, and 
the apologetic whine which has crept into English patriot 
verse since the Boer war. The English hate war; no one 
has expressed its tragic folly so simply as Southey in a 
child's persistent asking, "What was it all about?" in The 
Battle of Blenheim. Shakespeare satirized soldiering more 
acutely than Bernard Shaw has done. And this poem of 
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England's dear-bought glory should be worth much to Eng- 
land now that she is again paying the price of dynasts' 
quarrels. 

It is worth much to all of us for the prophetic irony 
interpretative of the present war, which meets one on every 
page: 

Behold again the Dynasts' gory gear; 

And people are enmeshed in new calamities — 

seems to have been written yesterday. As to prayer for 

success in battle, Napoleon calls it trying to hire the enginery 

of heaven. 

The transport of the English troops to Spain reads as 

though it were that of Lord Kitchener's men to France; 

and these lines are ironically close to the present time: 

England is fierce for fighting on — 
(Strange humor in a concord-loving land). 

There is a hint that nations may sometime settle their 

disputes "by modern reason and the urbaner sense," but the 

whole poem is so suffused with a justifiable pessimism that 

one heeds but little any forward-looking thought that they 

will ever come to this. At best, the poem sings a kind of 

august pity that such a madness as war is the story of the 

ages. To possess one great literary rendering of its stark 

iniquity may be a prophecy of its doom. 

Ellen FitzGerald 
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